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Special 
to Pipe Smokers 


Will you invest a dollar in the best smoking tobacco 
ever blended ? 

The outgrowth of over one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in preparing smoking tobaccos is our new brard 
“Orchid.” It is so different from any tobacco that 
you can buy from the usual dealer that we want to 
introduce it in a special way to smokers of discrimin- 


ating tastes. id 


SMOKING 


TOBACCO 


retail at $3 a pound. It’s as high in quality as an 
tobacco that canbe bought. To bring it to the atter 

tion of men who will appreciate its fine flavoran [fF > 
bouquet, we will fill all mail orders that are accom 
panied by this advertisement at the special price 
of $1.00 per half pound. 

In consideration of this special price we ask 
only that in ordering you mention the name of 
the dealer you usually patronize. We are 
seeking smokers who £v0-w good tobacco 
and at this introductory price our offer is an 
unusual tobacco bargain. 

Write to- day—accompanying your order wit 
cash, check or money order, and you will r j 4 
ceive by return mail a full half-pound of t 
best tobacco you ever smoked. Address 


FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent Tobacco Man 
facturers in the Countr 
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Co Enjoy Wite, Read 
Shirley Brooks of “Punch” 


His Life, Letters and Diaries. By G.S. Layard. $3.50 net. 


“‘A most entertaining biography. * * * One might go on indefinitely quoting good things 
out of the volume. * * * the illustrations, mostly of initials and cartoons taken from Punch, 
add much to the interest of the text.""— N.Y. Times Review. 


As The Hague Ordains 


Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s Wife in Japan 
Circular free. Fifth printing. $1.50 net. 


“One closes it with virtuous satisfaction, firmly convinced that one has learned something 
of Russia and of Russian feeling. * * * Instantly takes rank as far above anything preceding 
it.""—Living Age. 


Alice-for-Short :: Joseph Vance 


By William De Morgan. Sixth printing. $1.75 each. 


“If any writer of the present era is read half a century hence that writer is William De 
Morgan.""—Boston Transcript. 


Poe’s Raven in an Elevator 


And Other Tales. . By Charles Battell Loomis. Being the 
third edition of “More Cheerful Americans.” Illustrated. $1.25. 


** Really funny. * * * You have to laugh — laugh suddenly and unexpectedly. * * * The 


delicious pictures.""—N.Y. Times Review. 


A Cheerful Year Book for 1908 


Cartoons by C. F. Lester. Jests by F. M. Knowles. Prolog by 
Carolyn Wells. A popular-priced edition for 1908 of this 


humorous engagement book. $1.00 net. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY New vouk 


















The 
“Pepoyssey 


Drawings and Text by 


OTHO CUSHING 


The Rooseveltian Saga in Homeric Form 


The Severely Classic Style of the Drawings 


and their Heroic Narrative Form will recom- ny 
mend them to Students of the Past and 
Present. 


Bound in Boards with Illustrated Cover 
Thirty-two Large Pages 







$1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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YES, DICK IS GONE, AND HERE’S POOR MOLLY LEFT DESTITUTE WITH ONLY HER FACE AND THE LIFE INSURANCE WHICH RAN INTO 


SEVEN FIGURES. 


By a New York Street Cleaning 
Commissioner 
ORKMEN, spare that snow! 
Touch not a single drift. 
Let slush and blockades grow 
And all the people shift 
As best they can. Why cuss? 
To Gotham mud we bow. 
In youth it spattered us 
And we'll wade through it now! 


Authority 

IRST ACTOR: This roadbed isn’t 

what it used to be. 

SECOND Actor: No. And that chap 
who was walking with us the last five 
miles says it won’t be any better. 

“Who is he?” 

“President of the road.” 


HOWEVER, SHE HAS MANY FRIENDS AND MAY GET ON 


B* THE gift of the late Moses Browne 

the Goddard Brown University is to 
have an equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

It has long been known that Marcus 
was a kind of minister and his sermons 
are still popular. But this gift of him to 
Brown is the first intimation that he was 
a Baptist. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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A RECENT gentle discussion 
of Yale-Harvard football 
that appeared in this paper on 
December 12 has been hon- 
ored with a response from 
““A Yale Graduate,” in St. 
Louis, who says: 

College men, 
after all, are little 
more than _ boys. 
They are still 
learning not only 
their studies, but 
also the cardinal 
principles of life. 
Among these are: “Do your best in all 
things you undertake” ; “‘ Never say ‘die’”’; 
“Fight the good fight” and a few other 
commonplace but nevertheless admirable 
sayings, which the world’s history has 
taught us are good sayings to take to heart 
and to memory. 

Perhaps Yale does want too much to win, 
but it is that very spirit which is instilled 
into Yale boys—say from seventeen to 
twenty-three years of age—that makes Yale 
men either prominent or foremost, usually 
the latter, in all “:e walks of life and cer- 
tainly in those walks where hard fighting, 
in the form of competition, is fiercest. I 
don’t essay to take issue with you and argue, 
but I do want to say, what you surely must 
know—that for Yale to fight her hardest in 
everything she undertakes, is one of Yale’s 
maxims. That is my defense of Yale’s possi- 
bly too great a desire to win. Yale admits 
her lackof philosophical success, though she 
doesn’t have to, because it’s so evident. But 
her failure is not due to lack of effort, for she 
“has done her d——dest.”” In these trying 
and panicky times though, the man in dis- 
tress who goes out and plays football to win 
and doesn’t sit around his office and phil- 
osophize, will be solvent and doing business 
when the clouds disappear. 

That’s the best argument I can make for 
the Yale policy which you almost attack. 








“Almost attack,” says our correspond- 
ent, and is quite right. We didn’t quite 
dare to attack it, because there is somuch 
to be said in its favor. 


“LaF s * 


But come, good Yale-Graduate of St. 
Louis, let us reason together. How about 
your cardinal principles of life? “Do 
your best in all things you undertake?” 
That is a maxim familiar to every ear, but 
is it really a sound cardinal principle? 
Would it be a paralyzing thought to you 
that as it stands—as you have stated it— 
it is something of a fake, and is, moreover, 
the particular fake which is at the bottom 
of all the trouble with Yale football, and 
Yale athletics generally, if, indeed, there 
is any trouble about them? We can’t do 
our best in everything we undertake. If 
we did, we would never get to the top (or 
near it) of anything. The whole plan of 
our civilized life is partial neglect of a lot 
of things that we do, and must do, in 
order to put in our best licks on some one 
thing, or at most, a few things, which we 
think it worth our while to do our best in. 
The very fault that would be found with 
Yale athletics—if one had the hardihood 
to find such fault—would be that Yale 
did her best in athletics, leaving her sec- 
ond best to be distributed among all the 
other interests that engage her. Precisely 
that idea about Yale is held by thousands 
of persons, most of whom admire her 
sagacity in seeing what it is most profit- 
able to do her best in. That notion is at 
the bottom of the common saying that 
Yale could not afford to lose her athletic 
supremacy, because, without it, she 
would be nowhere. 

We do not share that opinion, nor yet 
believe that what Yale does in athletics is 
the best she does, but the clatter of her 
success in sports is so much louder in the 
popular ear than any other noise that 
comes out of her that it is not in the least 
surprising that that opinion prevails as it 
does. If her great potency and value as 
an institution of learning, of research, 
and of sound training of youth, are over- 
shadowed (and we really think they are) 
by her athletic renown, that might be a 
considerable reason for her friends to 
attack some details of her policy. 





ND another point: Don’t you think 
you overvalue the yearning to win, 
which you say is instilled into Yale boys 
between seventeen and twenty-three, as 
a meansof bringing Yale men to the fore- 
front in all the walks of life? As we see 








the game, larger the yearning to win— 
to beat the other fellows—is not only a 
second-rate motive, but it is not even so 
particularly useful in winning. Play the 
game for the game’s sake, let win who 
can. Yale gets many superior men, and 
trains them well in many particulars, and 
they go out and hammer along like the 
rest of us, helping anywhere they can, 
but, especially, it is true, helping one 
another. A good proportion of them 
make their presence in the world favor- 
ably known before they reach the ceme- 
tery, but in their processes they seem re- 
markably like other decent folks. We 
never noticed that they were greater hogs 
about winning than the rest of us. Take 
the most conspicuous Yale man now in 
sight, the Hon. Wm. Taft, Yale ’78; did 
he ever beat any one in his life? Perhaps 
so, but it was because he couldn’t help it. 
Where is a man with less inclination to 
use his elbows in getting ahead; where 
one so ready to turn aside from the 
chance to win something he wants to 
take up with some importunate duty? 
Much finer and bigger motives than an 
extravagant yearning to win have shaped 
the lives of the big Yale men we can 
think of; but others we can remember 
who have been carried away by the lust 
to win, and have won, and gone trebly- 
gilt to dishonorable graves. 
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T SEEMS that Congress is being be- 

sought to pass a bill restoring “In 
God we trust” to the new gold pieces, 
which some objectors like to stigmatize 
as “godless coins.” ‘Tut, tut! We hope 
Congress will let those coins alone. A 
godless coin is no more objectionable 
than a godless spade, or a godless pair of 
boots. It is purely a secular object made 
and used for secular purposes. It was a 
mistake ever to have put on our coins a 
religious motto, albeit one to which in 
itself no wise person would object. The 





_ mistake was in mixing up secular and 


religious concerns, since both of them 
suffer from being mixed, and once con- 
fused it is sure to be troublesome to sepa~ 
ratethem. If we had once got used to hav- 
ing “I want to be an angel” on the post- 
age stamps there would be a row about 
taking it off. ‘Render unto Cesar the 
the things that are Cesar’s” is the rule 
in these matters; a rule of highest au- 
thority and a curiously exact application. 
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Examples in Political Arithmetic 


(= State divided by two senators, multiplied by ten exposures, minus 
a large surplus in the treasury, equals how many State capitols? 
= If one platform equals another platform and the two together equal 
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plus two globe-trotters plus one iceberg, what is the width of 
a public question ? 
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how many presidential messages ? 
The distance from Wall Street to the public treasury is five 
times the distance from Washington to a given point near the 













| ht dene a eae : SS Mississippi River. What is the ease with which Wall Street 


can get public deposits without interest ? 

If a revision of the tariff should be talked of in 1896 and then 
postponed indefinitely and then alternately talked of and post- 
poned every year thereafter, what would be the age of the 
youngest infant industry? Ellis O. Jones. 
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PREHISTORIC TIMES 










Music or Morals? 


C= recent agitation in New 
York over the observance of 
Sunday blue laws awakens a 
painful sense of our incon- 
sistencies. The barring of 
symphony concerts, for in- 
stance, is supported on the 
ground that musicians should 
rest upon that day and, inci- 
dentally, not work for money. 
The debasing effect upon the 
morals of a Beethoven sym- 
phony is not, we believe, in- 
sisted upon. That our cooks 
and coachmen should work 
for hire upon the Sabbath has 
“ never troubled us. Nor have 
clergymen given signs of re- 
volt by the presence at church of the 
choir and sexton, all working for pay. 
But should the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, for example, suggest a Sunday 
concert, there might be opposition. That 
is, the most refined and elevating music 
rendered by this incomparable orchestra, 
perhaps the best in the world, must not 
be heard while armies of servants, public 
and private—to say nothing of the clergy- 






























GRIGGS 


men themselves—are all hard at work 
and earning money. 

Verily, the friend of Logic sitteth in a 
rear pew! 


PPORTUNITY Knox but once. 
Give every man his just Hughes. 


Culture and Cussing 
ITH the advance 
declares Professor 
“profanity declines.” 
Profanity, of course, in its larger signif- 
icance, implies a vehicle of expression 
inadequate to the demands of the feelings. 
Where the feelings are looking for a 
coach and find nothing but a hansom, 
there is naturally something doing. Now, 
does culture improve the livery, or does 
it merely enfeeble the feelings until they 
don’t much care what they ride in? 


Popular 


CSana: What kind of face powder 
do you use? 

Mavup: Why do you ask? 

“Charlie Spooner says it’s the best he 
ever tasted.” 


Bes THE pure-food expert all things 


are impure. 


of culture,” 
Lounsbury, 





RIGGS: We’ve sent over about all the commodities we 
can in exchange for English gold. 
: Oh, we still have a few American girls left. 




























““WHY DO THEY CALL ME AN IBSEN 


GIRL?” 
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What a Difference a Hundred Years 


Make 
The Débutante 


1808. 


6. A.M.—Milk the cow. 
6.30 A.M.—Eat. 
7.30 A.M.—Load bullets. 
8.15 A.M.—Weave three and one-third 
yards linen. 
g  A.M.—Dodge Indians. 
10.03 A.M.—Do something heroic to pass 
down to descendants. 
11.15 A.M.—Go down to beach to watch 
the Mayflower come in. 
12 M.—FEat. 
1.15 P.M.—Water the turkeys. 
2.40 P.M.—Dodge Indians. 
3.10 P.M.—Worry about sweetheart. 
4  P.M.—Pick arrows out of the pig. 
4.50 P.M.—Milk the cow. 
5.15 P.M.—Eat. 
6.30 P.M.—Listen to father read the Bible. 
7 P.M.—Go to bed. 
1908. 
10 A.M.—Breakfast in bed. 
10.30 A.M.—Have hair dresser. 
11 A.M.—Answer invitations. 
11.45 A.M.—Complete financial arrange- 
ments with Count Brokski. 
12.15 A.M.—Reject seven suitors. 
1.30 P.M.—A luncheon for twelve buds. 
2.45 P.M.—Bridge. , 
4.15 P.M.—Football game. 
5-20 P.M.—Three teas. 
5-45 P.M.—Two more teas. 
6.15 P.M.—Listen to father read the latest 
murder trial. 
6.30 P.M.—Read novels. 
8  p.m.—A dinner. 
9.15 P.M.—Theatre. (“Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.’’) 
10.55 P.M.—See the man she really loves. 
11 P.M.—Cotillion. 
2.30 AM.—Tell mother all about the 
day. 


3 AM.—Retire.  rruntley Child. 


Society Suggestions 

Dear Life: The young men who go to 
dances in this town need stirring up. They 
don’t attend to their duties as they should, 
and, as a group, are altogether too back- 
ward about coming forward and dancing 
with the girls. Can you suggest anything to 

stimulate their energies and ardor ? 

Yours sincerely, 
HEsTER D, BUTANTE. 

HY not issue to the girls such 
punches as railroad conductors use, 
and to the young men tickets with num- 
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The Exalted One: WHAT IS THE MARKET PRICE FOR DIVORCE? 
The Grovelling One: SINGLY OR IN QUANTITIES, SIRE? 


bered squares on them corresponding to 
the dances. Then rule that men who 
have not had a reasonable number of 
dances punched out of their tickets by 
their partners shall have no supper. It 
is absurd to feed men at dances who 
won’t dance. 


Changes in Boston 


HAT was a very amusing, appalling 

and instructive shock that Boston 
got the other day when its Common 
Council voted to change the name of 
North Square to Scigliano Square. The 
Common Council meant no_ harm. 
“North Square” as a name meant noth- 
ing to them. Paul Revere and the 
American Revolution were either un- 


known to them, or vague and remote 
considerations that stirred no emotions in 
them, whereas Scigliano had been a good 
young Dago alderman, now, to be sure, 
no more, but whose friends were alive and 
voting, and wanted his services commem- 
orated in the city in which he had lived. 

The ensuing jolt was so violent that 
doubtless the aldermen have reversed 
their action, but what an amazingly in- 
structive incident! 


A Martyr 


AMMA, have I got to take a bath 
to-night ?” 
“I’m afraid you have, my dear.” 
‘But I haven’t done anything all the 
week to deserve it.” 


Wisdom 


VER the river, over the river, 
My loved ones beckon to me— 

But I guess, all things considered, that I will stay 
in town to-night, get a nice warm supper, go to the 
play, and put up at my club, rather than sit in a 
railroad car for three hours and shiver— 


For I live on the Erie. See? 


Operatic 

HE inimitable Mr. Hammerstein, having 

hypnotized the critical faculties of most 
of the gentlemen who enjoy the privilege of 
passing judgment publicly upon musical 
events, can now smile contentedly up his 
ample sleeve, while he reads some of the 
accounts of the production at the Metro- 
politan. 

The crowning sensation of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s season thus far has been the 
début of Mary Garden in an absolute 
novelty, Massenet’s “Thais.” Gigantic 
billboards and newspaper advertisements 
announced to an eager public that the sa- 
pient impresario had benevolently decided 
not to increase the prices of admission, in 
spite of the importance of the occasion. 
All our scintillating essayists in little were 
present, columns were devoted to the new 
star’s deliciously transparent, clinging cos- 
tumes, her feline strides, her abounding 
vitality, her intense fervor and the magnif- 
icent floral tributes to her genius. The inef- 
fectual, insipid music, which even Renaud’s 
great art failed to glorify, together with 
Miss Garden’s painful efforts in the soprano 
register, were indulgently passed over, with 
the result that the human kaleidoscope, 
anxious not to miss Oscar’s bargain prices, 
is now crowding the Manhattan. 

Mr. Hammerstein deserves our unlimited 
gratitude for having dared single-handed to 
start a rivalry, the results of which are 
eminently wholesome. M. B. 


“Tt HEAR Perkins married a fresh-air 
fiend.” 
“T should say so. He told me he didn’t 
take off his fur coat once on his entire 
honeymoon.” 


Permanent 


RIDE OF SOME MONTHS: My 

tempers, you say, are trying? 

He: At times. 

“T would not have you worn out with 
them. If you cared to be released 
from” 

“Oh, no; not at all; not a minute. I 
don’t feel so even when I’m cross. I’m 
no ninety-day volunteer. I enlisted for 
the war. 
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“GODLY PEOPLE FIND IT VERY HARD, MR. HIGGINS, TO BECOME ACCUSTOMED TO THE 
COIN WITHOUT THE MOTTO.” 

“THET’S SO, PARSON; RECKON THAR AIN’T BUT ONE THING THEY’LL FIND HARDER.” 

“AND WHAT IS THAT?” 

“‘TRYIN’ T’ SCRAPE ALONG ON THE MOTTER ’THOUT THE COIN.” 
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Slumming on Fifth Avenue Several forms of religion are also being 
Report of the Work Being Done by the Mil- Snepeneen Seen eons senna only 


pindesaiegee: Psare lay me” is being taught in the best circles. 
_ “ee A ; The main difficulty in this grand work 
AST week several rich families were is the fact that these people are almost 
visited and a number of cases of dis- universally ignorant of the conditions 
tress temporarily relieved. which surround them. Not coming in 
A Newport branch has also been contact with a better class, they have no 
established. Those who, on ac- means of knowing how badly off they are. 
count of their position and great — Once they are made to see this, however, 
wealth, cannot go out of their own set, 4 new awakening comes. 

will be visited hereafter regularly by in- It is a mistake, of course, to give them 
telligent people, who will talk tothem on — tog much help. The main plan of this 
simple subjects. A nature-study class work is to get them to help thc selves. 
has also been organized ; the great beauty The impossibility of reaching them by 


STRANGE FOOTPRINTS 







and hitherto unsuspected charms of our ordinary methods becomes daily more 

common wild flowers (such as the daisy, apparent. The children are especially 4 

goldenrod and dandelion) will be taught, pathetic. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 

in contrast to the orchid, hothouse violet, them as they grow up, developing into 

etc. It is hoped in this manner to open anything but high-class criminals. 

up new fields of interest. While there is life, however, there is 
Bread and milk courses will also be a always hope. 

feature of the work. Instead of the or- 

dinary dinners accompanied by a monkey Another Dog Fancier 

and a Hungarian orchestra, during which E COMMEND to the consideration of the 

in the open season the mortality has been central authorities of the Society for the Pre- 

so great, nothing but bread and milk will | Y°""°" oF ew Se Men ones sees 

its local branch in New Brunswick, N. J. The igno f 


be allowed. rant, bigoted attack upon Dr. Janeway, a physician 
It is expected also that the game of well known and respected in this community, throws 

craps will be provocative of abetterstand- _‘iscredit upon the society.—New York Times. 

ard of morality. Instead of Wall Street, Well, well! This is interesting. Since 

stock rigging, railroad merging, rebating, When does it throw discredit upon a 

and, indeed, all the forms of the higher P. C. A. society to prevent cruelty? In 

grafting, it will be shown that craps can this same paper we also read, under 


be played with real interest and profit. “Special to the New York Times,” that 

The society has received many complaints of opera- 
tions performed on animals by Dr. Janeway, in his 
sanitarium, on Livingston Avenue. Residents of the 








neighborhood have heard the cries of the dumb ani- 
mals under torture. 

But as Dr. Janeway is a physician of 
high standing and above reproach, the 
dogs could not have suffered so much as 
they thought they did. They were mis- 
led, perhaps, by a really benevolent 
application of knives and pincers to 
ignorant, canine nerves. Try some of 
these ‘‘ painless” experiments upon your- 








selves, gentlemen, and the S. P.C. A. 
wi!l not trouble you 





" IGHT I suggest, sir, as long as I 

am going to court your daughter 
regularly, that you place a new com 
fortable armchair in your parlor? I have 
to work hard at the office all day and I 


can't afford to have my framework worn 





“KIND LADY, I'VE WALKED TWENTY it at night.” 
MI rER-DAY A 
\s er! now INTERESTING ! . APA, what is the bald-headed row 
ANFAD AND KEI t U MIGHT BREAK \ kind of Indoor Close to Nature 
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organ, J. P. An art gallery scav- 
enger and general collector of bric- 
a-brac, railroads and ruins. Also origi- 
nator of Morgan’s famous panic cure. 
Panics cured while the country waits. 
He began life in Connecticut and, having 
roamed over Europe with a potnook and 
a check book, and bought upall the alleged 
masterpieces, he became a patron saint 
of the custom house, and in the course of 
time will have a stained glass window 
erected to his memory in the New York 
Stock Exchange. Authorof “The Golden 
Hunters,” “Treasure Trove,” etc. Motto: 
“T’'ll Double It.” Address, care the Epis- 
copal Church. 
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Who's What 


In and Out of America 
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Vreeland, H. H. Secretary of 
Unrest and Discomfort for the City 
of New York, and incidentally president 
and stockholder of the Metropolitan 
Street Railroad. This gentleman was 
born in an open car in the middle of win- 
ter, and being carried beyond his desti- 
nation, liked the idea so well that he has 
since incorporated it into a system. He 
spends his time in circumventing the 
legislature, reducing the cars to a mini- 
mum, instructing conductors in brutality, 
and laughing in his sleeve over the daily 
dividends. It is estimated that in the 
course of time he will be able gradually 
to take off all cars, thereby reducing the 
expense of operating to nothing, and will 
compel all citizens to walk at the rate of 
five cents a mile. Principal pastime, 
avoiding his own vehicles and riding in 
autos. Principal works: ‘Treasure 
Island,” “It’s Always Too Late to 
Mend.” Favorite flower, goldenrod. 
Motto: “You can fool all the people all 
the time—if you start right.” 
“EQUT the Jews don’t produce any- 
thing.” 

“Nonsense. If that was so there 
would be no lasting trouble about them.” 

“Well, what do they produce?” 

“Jews.” 

Political Proverb 
PEAKING OF TAFT. “Where 


there’s a Bits there's a wrion,” 


R' 1OK AGENT: Good morning! Are 
you the lacy of the hows 
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ughes, Charles Evans. A 
hirsute graft chaser, the only one of 
his kind, now on exhibition at Albany, 
and advance agent for the boom in jails. 
This gentleman for years occupied an 
obscure position in New York, not hav- 
ing stolen anything or bribed any one, 
and would doubtless have remained un- 
noticed had not his curiosity gotten the 
better of him. Since then has had more 
deaf ears turned to him than any man in 
the State. Although he has been in close 
contact with the Albany legislature for 
months, it is said of him that he is still 
honest, the most remarkable instance of 
its kind in history. His favorite occupa- 
tion is asking leading questions and 
using a probe. His address is uncertain, 
but any insuranc: company will tell 
where he is located. 





In 1950 


IRST MAN: And what did you do 
on Roosevelt’s birthday ? 

SECOND Man: I had a wonderful trip 
—shot a prong-horned millionaite. 

“Really? I didn. know that there 
were any extant.” 

“IT fancy this was the last of his kind. 
I killed him in the ruins on Manhattan 


Island.” 


‘Never heard of the place.’ 
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Slumming on Fifth Avenue 


Report of the Work Being Done by the Mil- 
lionaires’ Aid Society 

AST week several rich families were 
visited and a number of cases of dis- 
tress temporarily relieved. 

A Newport branch has also been 
established. Those who, on ac- 
count of their position and great 
wealth, cannot go out of their own set, 
will be visited hereafter regularly by in- 
telligent people, who will talk to them on 
simple subjects. A nature-study class 
has also been organized ; the great beauty 
and hitherto unsuspected charms of our 
common wild flowers (such as the daisy, 
goldenrod and dandelion) will be taught, 
in contrast to the orchid, hothouse violet, 
etc. It is hoped in this manner to open 
up new fields of interest. 

Bread and milk courses will also be a 
feature of the work. Instead of the or- 
dinary dinners accompanied by a monkey 
and a Hungarian orchestra, during which 
in the open season the mortality has been 
so great, nothing but bread and milk will 
be allowed. 

It is expected also that the game of 
craps will be provocative of a better stand- 
ard of morality. Instead of Wall Street, 
stock rigging, railroad merging, rebating, 
and, indeed, all the forms of the higher 
grafting, it will be shown that craps can 
be played with real interest and profit. 














“KIND LADY, I’VE WALKED TWENTY 
MILES TER-DAY AN’”? —— 

“DEAR ME! HOW INTERESTING! GO 
AHEAD AND KEEP IT UP; YOU MIGHT BREAK 


THE RECORD!” 


‘Lire * 


Several forms of religion aré also being 
introduced with some success. ‘‘Now I 
lay me”’ is being taught in the best circles. 

The main difficulty in this grand work 
is the fact that these people are almost 
universally ignorant of the conditions 
which surround them. Not coming in 
contact with a better class, they have no 
means of knowing how badly off they are. 
Once they are made to see this, however, 
a new awakening comes. 

It is a mistake, of course, to give them 
too much help. The main plan of this 
work is to get them to help thc selves. 

The impossibility of reaching them by 
ordinary methods becomes daily more 
apparent. The children are especially 
pathetic. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 
them as they grow up, developing into 
anything but high-class criminals. 

While there is life, however, there is 
always hope. 


Another Dog Fancier 


E COMMEND to the consideration of the 

central authorities of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals certain members of 
its local branch in New Brunswick, N. J. The igno 
rant, bigoted attack upon Dr. Janeway, a physician 
well known and respected in this community, throws 
discredit upon the society.— New York Times. 

Well, well! This is interesting. Since 
when does it throw discredit upon a 
P. C. A. society to prevent cruelty? In 
this same paper we also read, under 
“Special to the New York Times,” that 

The society has received many complaints of opera- 
tions performed on animals by Dr. Janeway, in his 
sanitarium, on Livingston Avenue. Residents of the 
neighborhood have heard the cries of the dumb ani- 
mals under torture. 

But as Dr. Janeway is a physician of 
high standing and above reproach, the 
dogs could not have suffered so much as 
they thought they did. They were mis- 
led, perhaps, by a really benevolent 
application of knives and pincers to 
ignorant, canine nerves. Try some of 
these “‘ painless” experiments upon your- 
selves, gentlemen, and the S. P.C. A. 
wi!l not trouble you. 





ie IGHT I suggest, sir, as long as I 
am going to court your daughter 
regularly, that you place a new com- 
fortable armchair in your parlor? I have 
to work hard at the office all day and I 
can’t afford to have my framework worn 
out at night.” 
‘PAPA, what is the bald-headed row ?” 
“‘A kind of Indoor Close to Nature 
School, my son.” 


STRANGE FOOTPRINTS 
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BRIG A-BRAC, 











organ, J. P. An art gallery scav- 
enger and general collector of bric- 
a-brac, railroads and ruins. Also origi- 
nator of Morgan’s famous panic cure. 
Panics cured while the country waits. 
He began life in Connecticut and, having 
roamed over Europe with a potnook and 
a check book, and bought upall the alleged 
masterpieces, he became a patron saint 
of the custom house, and in the course of 
time will have a stained glass window 
erected to his memory in the New York 
Stock Exchange. Authorof “The Golden 
Hunters,” “Treasure Trove,” etc. Motto: 
“T’'ll Double It.” Address, care the Epis- 
copal Church. 





“LOVE WILL FIND THE WAY.” 


‘LIFE’ 
Who's What 


In and Out of America 
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NAD IT's ALWAYS TOO LATE T0 ia] 
Vreeland, H. H. Secretary of 


Unrest and Discomfort for the City 
of New York, and incidentally president 
and stockholder of the Metropolitan 
Street Railroad. This gentleman was 
born in an open car in the middle of win- 
ter, and being carried beyond his desti- 
nation, liked the idea so well that he has 
since incorporated it into a system. He 
spends his time in circumventing the 
legislature, reducing the cars to a mini- 
mum, instructing conductors in brutality, 
and laughing in his sleeve over the daily 
dividends. It is estimated that in the 
course of time he will be able gradually 
to take off all cars, thereby reducing the 
expense of operating to nothing, and will 
compel all citizens to walk at the rate of 
five cents a mile. Principal pastime, 
avoiding his own vehicles and riding in 
autos. Principal works: “Treasure 
Island,” “It’s Always Too Late to 
Mend.” Favorite flower, goldenrod. 
Motto: “You can fool all the people all 
the time—if you start right.” 











“DUT the Jews don’t produce any- 
thing.” 
“Nonsense. If that was so there 
would be no lasting trouble about them.” 
“Well, what do they produce?” 
“Jews.” 


Political Proverb 


PEAKING OF TAFT: “Where 
there’s a Br there’s a WEIGH.” 
OOK AGENT: Good morning! Are 
you the lady of the house? 

Bripcet: I’m wan o’ thim. 
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Hushes, Charles Evans. A 

hirsute graft chaser, the only one of 
his kind, now on exhibition at Albany, 
and advance agent for the boom in jails. 
This gentleman for years occupied an 
obscure position in New York, not hav- 
ing stolen anything or bribed any one, 
and would doubtless have remained un- 
noticed had not his curiosity gotten the 
better of him. Since then has had more 
deaf ears turned to him than any man in 
the State. Although he has been in close 
contact with the Albany legislature for 
months, it is said of him that he is still 
honest, the most remarkable instance of 
its kind in history. His favorite occupa- 
tion is asking leading questions and 
using a probe. His address is uncertain, 
but any insuranc> company will tell 
where he is located. 


In 1950 


oan MAN: And what did you do 
on Roosevelt’s birthday ? 

SECOND Man: [had a wonderful trip 
—shot a prong-horned millionaiie. 

“Really? I didnt know that there 
were any extant.” 

“T fancy this was the last of his kind. 
I killed him in the ruins on Manhattan 
Island.” 

“‘Never heard of the place.” 








EVOLUTION OF THE SPEED MANIAC 
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IN THE LIFETIME OF A CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
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A MESSAGE 





"MR. JAMES K. HACKETT’S admirers 
there are two factions. One consists of 
those who have known him and liked him 
in the heroic drama of sword and cloak 
and plumed chapeau. The other and 
very much smaller one finds some- 
thing to approve in Mr. Hackett’s 
acting in modern costume, such as is 
required in “ John Glayde’s Honour.” 
(Because the play is written by Mr. 
Alfred Sutro, an Englishman, it is 
= compulsory to insert that surperflu- 

ous “u” contrary to our own wish and doubtless to the agony of 
Prof. Brander Matthews and his spelling-reforming associates.) 
Mr. Hackett unquestionably has the physique, the voice and the 
stagy manner that go well in depicting those heroes who accom- 
plish mighty deeds in fighting villains and rescuing fair ladies in 
distress, heroes who spring fully armed and equipped from the 
brains of romance writers, but who have absolutely nothing in 
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FROM THE PAST 


common with the real life of our own or, perhaps, any other time. 
These very qualifications of Mr. Hackett’s which stand in him in 
such good stead in one kind of drama are a serious burden when 
he tries to picture a man of to-day, as he is expected to do in 
“John Glayde’s Honour.” 

John Glayde is an American millionaire business man who is 
so occupied in money-getting that he lets his wife have her own 
way entirely. This way naturally leads to mischief and a heart 
complication which John discovers too late, and his efforts to 
extricate her and himself make the play. In his manliness and 
sternness Mr. Hackett was impressive, but when it came to the 
interpretation of the deeper emotions it must be recorded that Mr. 
Hackett failed utterly. He went at those scenes as one who says, 
“Now see me act,”’ and act he did, and nothing else. It is not often 
that one sees anything so wholly inartistic as his handling of the 
scene with his wife where he takes the center of the stage and 
addresses himself directly to the audience, entirely ignoring the 
woman who is supposed to be the cause and the object of his 
passion. It is long since this kind of staginess has been seen 
in a metropolitan theatre and it is to be hoped that it has dis- 
appeared from our stage forever. Self-forgetfulness is not one of 
Mr. Hackett’s besetting sins, but it is one he might generously 
indulge in to the increase of his power of impersonation. 

Miss Darragh, a newcomer to our stage, made the erring and 
unrepentant wife a creditable character, unpleasant as it was in its 
development. Her physical defects are offset by very sure and 
effective art. Two young men in the cast, Mr. Sauter as the artist 
who win’s the wife’s wandering fancy, and Mr. Graham, as a sort 
of general utility young society man who aids in the development 
of the plot, were unusually at ease for stage young men of the 
present and helped materially in what in its entirety is a very 
smooth performance. 
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MURIEL GLAYDE: Can you forgive me? More 
than forgive—blot it out? 


“John Glayde’s Honour” is not a pretty 
play, and essentially not one to which one 
should take one’s maiden aunt. The tri- 
angle problem is put very bluntly though 
ingeniously, and while the conclusion 
reached is logical and just it is not exactly 
reposeful. We have no sympathy for John’s 
wife, but it is a natural curiosity to want to 
know whether she got her just deserts after 
John abandoned her to the man she had 
picked out for herself in preference to him. 

To those who like to dwell upon this well- 
worn theme, “John Glayde’s Honour” will 
be found a well-constructed and interesting 
play, on the whole well presented. 

% * * 

HEN this issue of Lire reaches the 

public a few more opportunities will 
be left to the New York public to witness 
one of the most finished dramatic repre- 
sentations that has been seen in New York 
for many years. The persecution of Mrs. 
Fiske by the Theatrical Trust and the 
tyranny it exerts by its “booking” monop- 
oly will probably limit the number of 
performances to be given by Mrs. Fiske 
and her admirable company in Ibsen’s 
“Rosmersholm.” Persons who have the 
mental capacity to enjoy good acting and 
who recognize the theatre as something 
more than a mere after-dinner recreation 
should not lose the opportunity to witness 
what is every day becoming a more rare 
pleasure—an interesting drama well pre- 
sented. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of the 
main motive of those plays of Ibsen that 


ets & 


are most playable, there is no denying their 
technical and human force. Acted by actors 
who are only actors, they are unreal and 
dreary. Even when presented by artists 
with artistic thought and endeavor back of 
what they are doing, we may rightfully com- 
plain that the dramatist might have used 
his great realistic powers in less micro- 
scopic ways or less in the fashion of the 
morbid anatomist. Probably in the mind of 
Ibsen himself the way he did things was of 
less importance than the small things he 
analyzed, but he is more likely to live in his 
technique as a dramatic writer than in any 
analysis he has made in studies of morbid 
femininity and abnormal heredity. Ibsen’s 
studies of humanity may interest the few, 
but Ibsen’s realism in stage depiction is 
being felt everywhere that dramatic writers 
are trying to put real life on the stage. 

Mrs. Fiske and her present company 
give us the best rendering of this realism 
that we have yet seen. Stage traditions 
count for nothing in interpreting Ibsen and 
the dreariness of his material is often in- 
tensified by the actor’s usual exaggeration. 
Played as this company plays it, we find 
the Ibsen theme plausible and absorbing. 
The largely mental problem of these small 
folk in a Norwegian town becomes of large 
importance when interpreted in human, 
instead of stage, terms. The actors of 
Shakespeare and melodrama make Ibsen 
ridiculous, but there was never an actor of 
that ilk who played Ibsen under intelligent 
direction who did not learn much that helped 
him in the human side of his other work. 

As to the audiences who see performances 
of this kind it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that they at least lose nothing. 
The poseurs who counterfeit culture of 
course get their chance to rhapsodize, but 
even the ordinary New York theatregoer 
who by mistake sees ‘“Rosmersholm,”’ in- 
stead of the usual musical comedy or 
vaudeville, must get something, even 
though it be a very small influence, that 
makes him or her a little bit captious about 
the usual diet. Which, small as it may be, is 
a very good thing, indeed. 

No play of Ibsen has had so exceilent a 
rendering as this “‘Rosmersholm” by Mrs. 
Fiske and her company. Very few plays by 
any author have been so well acted in every 
part. Metcalje. 





Academy of Music—‘ The Rose of the Rancho,” 
Mr. Belasco’s delightful play of the American occu- 
vation of California, well acted by excellent company 
Sonia by Miss Frances Starr and Mr. Hamilton 
Revelle. 

Astor—Mr. Channing Pollock’s dramatization of 
the Castles’ “‘The Secret Orchard.” Interesting 
emotional drama. 
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MRS, FISKE AS Rebecca West, IN “ ROSMERSHOLM” 


Belasco—The Warrens of Virginia,” by Mr. 
William C. De Mille, Miss Charlotte Walker, Mr. 
Frank Keenan and well-selected company in charm- 
ing play of the days of the Civil War. 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in “The Comet.” Notice 
later. 

Casino—“ Funabashi.” Notice later. 

Criterion—* Miss Hook of Holland.” Notice later. 

Daly’s—Mr. James K. Hackett in “‘ John Glayde’s 
Honour.” See opposite. 

Empire—Maude Adams in Mr. Barrie’s “ Quality 
Street.” Simple and charming little story pleasantly 
interpreted. 

Hackett—Mr. John Mason, Mr. Russ Whytal and 
good company in Mr. Augustus Thomas’s highly 
novel and absorbing play, “The Witching Hour.” 
Very well worth seeing. 

Herald Square—Mr. Lew Fields and large, com- 
petent company in music and fun under the title of 
“The Girl Behind the Counter.” 

Hippodrome—*“ The Auto Race” and ballet, “‘ The 
Four Seasons,” reinforced by military spectacle, 
‘* Battle of Port Arthur.” Gorgeous, glittering and in- 
teresting. 

— and Proctor’s Theatres—Innocuous vaude- 
ville. 

Lincoln Square—‘The Bad Boy and His Teddy 
Bears.” Holiday extravaganza. 

Lyric—Mrs. Fiske in Ibsen’s ‘“ Rosmersholm.” 
See above. 

Madison Square—May Robson in “ The Rejuvena- 
tion of Aunt Mary.” Grotesque but fairly amusing 
comedy. 

Majestic—‘‘The Top o’ th’ World.” Amusing 
musical piece with plenty of laughs. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—Mr. David Warfield and well-chosen 
cast in Mr. Belasco’s lifelike domestic drama, “A 
Grand Army Man.” 

Weber’s Music Hall—New burlesque. Notice later. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with weekly 
change of bill. 
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A Tale of Three Cities 


How Harlem, New York, and South Brooklyn Were at last United in the Bands of Matrimony 


I 

|" WAS early morning in Harlem. The 

night editions of the afternoon papers 
were already out. 

Geraldine Harkaway, the beautiful 
daughter of one of the directors of the 
Holden Egg Trust Company, passed 
along the street on her way to the Park. 
She had in her hand a can of hot coffee 
and a sample package of ‘‘Hubs,” the 
latest breakfast food. 

Her father was sitting on one of the 
park benches. Geraldine had in vain 
tried to persuade him to go to the little 
tar-paper cabin she had sewed together 
and was living in on a vacant lot. 

But the old man steadily refused. 

“As long as one of my depositors has 
any money left I shall not be at home,” 
he muttered, recrossing his legs and 
settling down to a Tribune editorial. 

So Geraldine, faithful to her trust, sent 
out a relief expedition twice a day from 
her Fresh Air Farm. 

As with trembling hands she drew the 
sole relic of her prosperity, a cashmere 
shawl, around her delicate throat, she 
suddenly became aware that she was 
followed. 

Ralph Paydecker, the young Napoleon 
of finance, was on her track. 

‘*Ah, ha!” he whispered, “‘I have dis- 
covered you at last, Geraldine. Do you 
wish to save your aged father’s life? 
Then step with me for a moment into 
this real estate office. We will be safe 
from interruption there, as no one ever 
goes into a New York real estate office 
now. Come!” 

In another moment they stood face to 
face in the loneliness. 

“Marry me,” whispered Paydecker, 
‘‘and real food shall be your portion. 
You can open accounts in all the dry 
goods stores. I will even let you ride in 
taximeter cabs.” 

He showed her a dollar bill. 

“You see,” he said, insinuatingly, 
have real money.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

‘Your father will be kept in solitary 
confinement in a Brooklyn hotel.” 

Geraldine shuddered. Then she drew 
herself up twice as haughtily. 
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“Never!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I will be- 
come a trained nurse instead.” 

The next instant her hands were 
swiftly pinioned from behind. She de- 
tected the soft, sweet odor of gasoline. 
How long after she did not know, she 
awoke for a moment to realize that she 
was in a Union ferry-boat. In front of her 
was a young man who had just risen to 
give a lady a seat. Their eyes met and 
once more she passed away. 


II 


Charley Loverly was the only son of a 
King of Finance. Passing his early life 
in the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. 
branch at Harlem, he was strong, muscu- 
lar and broad-shouldered. This made 
him the idol of his Sunday-school class. 
Of late years he had devoted himself 
almost entirely to the grand work of ris- 
ing in cars and giving tired young girls a 
seat. Constituting, as he did, the only 
exception, he became well known. 

“Ha,” he soliloquized, “here is some 
villainy afloat.” 

Then he recognized the sinister fea- 
tures of Ralph Paydecker. 

“‘As I thought,” he muttered; “‘there 
may yet be time.” 

The boat now arrived in Long Island 
City. Charley, calling one of the officials 
of the Long Island Railroad, whispered: 

“That couple is bound for Jamaica. 
How long can you keep them on the 
road?” 

‘As long as you please,” was the an- 
swer. “TI will put them on a fast express.” 


III 


Caleb Harkaway, Trust Company 
Director, sat in the Park waiting for his 
breakfast. Near him sat four members 
of the late Four Hundred, playing bridge. 
Other well-known people were scattered 
about, waiting for the money market to 
ease up. Suddenly a messenger from 
Ralph Paydecker placed in his hands the 
can of coffee and the breakfast food. 
For the latter had been carefully substi- 
tuted mahogany sawdust. But Caleb did 
not suspect this as he devoured it eagerly. 

In thirty minutes he was seized with a 
violent pain in his stomach. In five min- 


utes more an ambulance surgeon, hurry- 
ing to his side, clubbed him playfully 
over the head and hurried him to a hos- 
pital, where he was labeled “plain 
drunk.” 

“This man,” said the head surgeon, 
“bears evidences of great wealth. Let us 
operate on him for appendicitis. Here’s 
a message from Ralph Paydecker, who 
says to keep him barely alive if possible. 

“Then,” replied the next surgeon, ‘‘we 
will instruct the attendants to be un- 
usually kind to him. It’s the only sure 
way.” 


” 


IV 

The Long Island Express for Jamaica 
plunged forward at the rate of four miles 
an hour, the inhabitants of Greenwood 
cheering it as it passed. 

Suddenly there was a frightful crash. 
It had run into a farm house. 

All was confusion. In the glare of the 
burning car-wheels, Ralph Paydecker 
could be seen dragging the prostrate 
form of Geraldine in the direction of 
South Brooklyn. 

“To the rescue,” cried Charley Lov- 
erly, coming up in his automobile and 
giving his famous Y. M. C. A. yell. 














Bank President: WHAT WE NEED IS A 
YOUNG MAN WHO HAS LOTS OF PATIENCE. 
DO YOU THINK YOU WOULD DO? 

Applicant: YES, SIR; THE LAST TIME 
THERE WAS A RUN ON YOUR BANK, I STOOD 
IN LINE FOR OVER FOUR HOURS. 
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JEANNE d'R. d’OILYANS. 


THE CHURCH HAVING DESERTED HER, SHE IS CONDEMNED BY THE LAW 


The two men grappled. Then Ralph 
Paydecker’s form slowly sank into the 
debris. 

“Did you hurt him?” tenderly in- 
quired Geraldine, as Charley, placing 
around her a shawl-strap, buckled it up 
and grasping the handle, hurried back to 
the motor car. 

“T merely gave him the Rockefeller 
grip,” replied Charley. 

Then he sank back, pressing his hand 
to his forehead. 

“Darling, are you injured?” asked 
Geraldine, tremulously. 

He smiled brightly as he fainted away 
once or twice on the shawl-strap. 

“Tt is nothing,” he muttered. “‘I came 
down the track to save time and jarred 
myself loose—that’s all. I'll be all right 
in six months.” 

‘Promise me you will not get well,” 
she said, passionately, ‘until I take a 





correspondence course at trained nursing 
and can bring you back to life.” 

“T promise!” 

V 

True to his word, Charley Loverly 
lingered, hovering between life and death 
long enough for Geraldine to get her 
diploma. She then applied to the hospital 
for permission to attend him. 

“Certainly,” said the head surgeon, 
when he heard her name, ‘‘you can have 
anything you wish. Your father” —— 

“Papa! I have been searching for him 
for weeks.” 

“‘He now owns this hospital. He came 
here to be operated upon and soon got 
control of the stock. He made a rule to 
make every patient deposit his cash in 
our safe. We pay interest on it, and in- 
vest it in bond issues.” 

“Dear old papa,” murmured Ger- 


No. X—HER $27,000,000 MARTYRDOM 
TO BE FRIED IN HER OWN OIL 


aldine. ‘‘Always thinking of others.” 
Then she hurried away to Charley’s 
bedside. 
VI 
It was three weeks later. Charley was 
now able to sit up in bed and read the 
weekly Y. M. C. A. bulletin. Almost 


This story continued on page 63 
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—— HE DIDN’T; HE WALKED 




















TRANSFERRED 


*Twas Sergeant O'Malley and Sergeant McNally, 
Two soldiers both valiant and true. 

O’Malley served under the old English flag, 
McNally—the red, white and blue. 

The two were alike as the peas in a pod, 

And both hailed from Limerick, on Ireland’s old sod— 

But one common failing would land them in “quod,” 
A peg one too many, or few. 


O'Malley, the pride of the Queen’s Fusileers, 

Was ordered to “Gib” from the Highlands— 
McNally, a cavalryman it appears, 

On a transport en route to the Islands. 
With anchors both down at the “Rock” the same day, 
They met just by chance—in the usual way, 
And promptly proceeded to squander their pay 

On a brand of cold bottles marked ‘ Wellands.” 


Said Sergeant O’Malley, the gay Fusileer, 
To Sergeant McNally, the Yankee, 
“**Tis the fine inspiration I find in the beer— 
Try another wan?” ‘Sure I will—thank’e.” 
“ The point is just this: av we aich ixchange clothes 
*Tis a bob to a tanner no wan iver knows!” 
“Phwat a broth av a joke,” said McNally, “it goes; 
Although be th’ shift ye will rank me.”’ 


McNally awoke in the Fortress next day 
In the clothes that O’Malley was owning; 
O’Malley was far on the way to Cathay 
In the brig of a transport, bemoaning. 
Explanations erratic did nothing avail— 
The rank only smiled when they heard the wild tale. 
“Sure there’s wan consolation—McNally’s in jail,” 
Said O’Malley by way of atoning. 


Now Terrence McNally bethought him at last, 

And wrote a brief line to O’Malley: 
“Av ye anny respict for th’ days av th’ past? 

Be a soldier—an’ stand to the tally.” 

McNally, they say, made a fine Fusileer, 

While O’Malley stood fast by our flag over here, 

*Tis a tale that is told when there’s plenty of—cheer, 
And the truth? You may question O’Malley. 

—Army and Navy Life. 


DIDN'T USE HIS OWN GOODS 

William J. Bryan, on his last visit to New York, declined to 
answer one of a Washington correspondent’s questions. 

“‘T shouldn’t know my business if I answered such a question 
as that,” said Mr. Bryan, smiling. ‘‘Every one must know 
his business; otherwise failure follows; and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t want me to fail like thé young salesman of fountain 
pens. 

“There was, you know, a young fountain pen salesman who, 
to his great joy, succeeded on his first trip in persuading a 
stationer to order five hundred pens. But all of a sudden the 
stationer’s manner changed to the young man. 

“*T countermand that order,’ he barked, and hurried into his 
private office, slamming the door behind him. . 

‘Later in the day his bookkeeper said to this stationer: 

“May I ask, sir, why you so suddenly countermanded your 
order for those fountain pens?’ 

“*The young salesman,’ the other answered, ‘booked my 
order in lead pencil.’”—Washington Star. 





A PARLIAMENTARY STRATAGEM 


It was at an informal session, after one of the regular meetings 
of a religious convention, that the New Hampshire minister told 
some of his best stories. ‘There is one man in our church,” he 
said, ‘who is as good as gold, but so long-winded that he tires 
everybody out. 

“ At one time it was suggested by one of the deacons that in 
order to avoid the extreme length of this good man’s remarks at 
prayer-meeting, we might make a five-minute limit. 

“This I inaugurated at the next meeting, and it was cheering 
to us all to see that when the long-winded man arose to speak he 
held his open watch in his left hand. 

“When the limit was all but reached, he said, ‘Finding, my 
dear friends, that I have only a few seconds left in which to 
speak, and having much to say, I will throw the rest of my re- 
marks into the form of a prayer.’”—Youth’s Companion. 














DEATER 
“WELL, PAT, AFTER A YEAR AT THE AUTOMOBILE 
SCHOOL, I SUPPOSE YOU UNDERSTAND EVERYTHING ?” 
‘“*ALL BUT ONE THING, SIR.” 
“WHAT’S THAT?” 
““WHAT THE DEVIL MAKES THE THING GO WITH- 
OUT HORSES,” 


AN UNFERMENTED ANECDOTE 

Once when Rudyard Kipling was a boy be ran out cn the 
yardarm of a ship. 

“Mr. Kipling,” yelled a scared sailor, ‘“‘your boy is on a 
yardarm, and if he lets go he’ll drown.” 

“Ah,” responded Mr. Kipling, with a yawn, “ but he won't 
let go.” 

This incident also happened to Jim Fiske, Horace Walpole, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Dick Turpin, Julius Cesar and the poet 
Byron.—Washington Herald. 


EVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 
FRIEND: How’d you come to write that “best seller??? 
THE MopERN Lit’ry GENT: First I was struck by a thought. 
I epigramized the thought, sketchized the epigram, playized the 
sketch, novelized the play and advertised the novel.—Wasp. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY pretty girl with an English flag lieutenant 
at her side was standing on a chair on the pier watching the 
racing. On a chair behind were two Frenchmen. The lady 
turned around and said in French, “I hope I do not obstruct 
your view.” 

“Mademoiselle,” quickly replied one of the men, “I much 
prefer the obstruction to the view.”—London Tatler. 


“Yrs, he had some rare trouble with his eyes,’”’ said the 
celebrated oculist. ‘Every time he started to read he would 
read double.” 

“Poor fellow,” remarked the sympathetic person. “I suppose 
that interfered with his holding a good position?” 

“Not at all. The gas company gobbled him up and gave 
him a lucrative job reading gas meters.” —Chicago Daily News. 
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TIRADE A LA CARTE 

This is to objurgate that infesting modern microbe, 

The picture postal— 

Whether in simple black and white, or in colors stirring the fire. 
alarm— 

Variously representing danseuse, Alpine scenery, smug-faced 
acquaintance, 

Paintings from the old masters, ur Brooklyn Bridge— 

Amusing, doubtless, to the postman, 

And precious to the asinine collector, 

Assembling them in fat and fancy albums, 

To be pitilessly inflicted on the squirming casual caller— 

But to those who look for veritable communication, a mockery, 

A flippant grin in place of real interchange of thought. 


O gracile Spirit of the Cultured Pen, 

Who didst inspire those historic epistles, 

Long, leisurely and lovable, of Madame de Sévigné— 

The courtly effusions of the elegant Chesterfield— 

The frank and fascinating correspondence of Stevenson— 

How art thou, with thy dignity of phrase and airy charm of 
quaint conceit, 

Completely snowed under! 


Think you that the Brownings, Robert and Elizabeth, 

Had they lived at the present day, 

Would have written those letters, passionate, prolonged, 

Laden with love, glittering with Greek, 

Riotous with references culled from the cassics, 

Crowded with casuistry and laments for the languorous lost 
lap-dog ? 

Nay, but a picture-postal of Thames Embankment would say— 
very squeezed as to writing: 

‘Dear E.—Finished ‘Sordello.’ Done up. 
Monday. Aff’ly, Robert.” 

Her reply, in the lee of a hotel at Margate, scalloped with sea- 
foam: 


Can’t come until 


**That’s tough, Bobby love—but till death I’m y’rs,—Liza.” 


Hark! 
Seven of the highly colored, hotly hated horrors are left at my 


As I write, a sinister knock interrupts me— 


door, 
From Warsaw, Oshkosh, Tokio, Hoboken, Mt. Blanc, Ceylon 
and Quogue, L. I. 
Yet when last seen, their senders seemed sane and kind. 
The scalding tear of outraged friendship spatters on their 
luridities. 
Thank Heaven, I have an open fire! 
—Puinam’s Magazine. 


Hewitt: I see that Gruet, the life-insurance agent, is 
married. 

Jewett: Yes; and his marriage is a case of the irony of fate. 

‘How is that?” 

“He didn’t know until after he was married that the woman 
in the case carried a lot of life insurance, and now he will have 
to keep up the premiums on her policies.” —Har per’s Weekly 


PARTISAN SUPPORT 
“What did you think of the President’s Message?” 
“Splendid document!” 
“Did you read it all?” 
“Didn’t read any of it. As a loyal party man, I take many 
things for granted, sir.”"—Philadel phia Ledger. 


DRIFTING 
“Well, daughter, that young man of yours established a 
record last evening.” 
““What do you mean, pa?” 
“Your mother reported him off the hat-rack at 10 o’clock, 
and he hadn’t made the vestibule when your brother steamed 
in at twelve.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


PROGRESS AND RETROGRESSION 
“America is the land of opportunity,” said the patriotic 
citizen. ‘Think of the men who have attained greatness from 
humble beginnings.”’ 
“Yes,” answered the European, who had been reading 
investigation reports; “‘but think also of the men who have 
attained humility from great beginnings.” —Washington Star. 


IN ITS NATURE 


’ 


“I teach my parrot only short words.’ 
“Do you? Now, I should think that parrots were better 
adapted to learning polysyllables.”— Baltimore American. 


—_—_—_— 
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A room without pictures is like a room without windows.—RUSKIN 
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HER CHOICE 


“Smile if ye will, 


But some heart-strings 


Are closest linked 


With simplest things.’ 


After C. Coles Phillips 


India Print in Brown, 22 by 18 in 


Copyright 1907 by Lire Pus. Co. 


$2.00 
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THE 
Ajter Henry Hutt 


Facsimile in Color, 13 by 15 in. 


$1.00 


WRECKER 


Copyright 1007 by Lirr Pun. Co. 











THE 


CHOIR INVISIBLE 


After C. Clyde Squires 


Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 


$1.00 
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‘“HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’ 


After W. Balfour Ker 


Photogravure in Brown, 134 by 16 in. 


50 cents 
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“TAKE CARE PHWAT YE’RE SAYIN’, PAT CLANCY” 
After Mark Fenderson 
Photogravure in Brown, 13} by 16 in. 
50 cents 


A copy of our illustrated catalogue for 1908 will 


be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
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ETERNAL IN THE HUMAN BREAST” 


4 fter Malcolm Stewart 
Hand Mounted India Print, 22 by 18 in. 


$2.00 
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iE ONLY GIRL I EVER LOVED” 


After C. Clyde Squires 


Hand Mounte 


d India Print in Black, 22 by 18 in. 


$2.00 
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DOWN THE WRONG 


Photogravure in Green, 13} by 16 in, 


After C. J. Budd 


50 cents 
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A SPELLING REFORM 


One of the witnesses in a lawsuit, who had just been sworn, 
was asked to give his name. He replied that it was Hinckley. 
Then the attorney for the prosecution requested him to give his 
name in full. 

“Jeffrey Alias Hinckley.” 

“T am not asking you for your alias," 
patiently. ‘‘What is your real name?” 

“Jeffrey Alias Hinckley.” 

“No trifling in this court, sir!” sternly spoke the judge. 
‘*Which is your right name—Jeffrey or Hinckley?” 

‘Both of ’em, your honor.” 

“Both of them? Which is your surname?” 

“Hinckley.” 

“And Jeffrey is your given name?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 


’ said the lawyer, im- 


“Then what business have you with an alias?” 

“T wish I knew, your honor,” said the witness, ruefully. ‘It 
isn’t my fault.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded the judge, who was 
fast losing his temper. 

“IT mean, your honor, that Alias is my middle name, for some 
reason which my parents never explained to me. I suppose 
they saw it in print somewhere, and rather liked the looks of it. 
I'd get rid of it if I could do so without the newspapers find- 
ing it out and joshing me about it.” 

“The Court suggests that hereafter the witness begin his 
middle name with an E instead of an A. Counsel will proceed 
with the examination,” said the judge, coughing behind his 
handkerchief.— Y outh’s Companion. 


THE SoutH FoR HospitTatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


LEAVES FROM A BROKER'S DIARY 


Nov. 1st. Looked up bank account to-day. Find I’m eight 





hundred dollars overdrawn. Bank reported ina bad way. Sorry. 

Nov. 2d. Man called at office with bill. Asked for payment. 
Had him arrested for dangerous lunatic. | 

Noy. 3d. Customer came in to buy some stock; office force | 
fainted. 

Nov. 4th. Funny man propounded query: ‘Would you 
rather have a gold piece without a motto, or a motto without a 
gold piece?”” Kicked him for luck. 

Nov. sth. Borrowed two dollars. Credit still good. 

Nov. 6th. Borrowed fifty cents. Gloomy days. 

Nov. 7th. Borrowed a dime. T’hell with it. 

Nov. 8th. Stopped eating. 

Nov. oth. To the Salvation Army. Hallelujah.—Goldfield 
Gossip. 


As to Round the World travel— 
An exclusive atmosphere is assured guests of 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, BERKELEY BUILDING, BOSTON 


NO ANIMOSITY 


“She must hate her husband to apply for a divorce,” said the 
Chicago woman. 





“Not at all,’ answered the New York woman. ‘She does 
not allow sentiment to interfere with business. She has studied | 
the matter carefully, and is convinced that the alimony would | 
amount to more than the allowance he gives her.”,-—Washington | 
Star 


In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 


OXFORD TESTS 


One might say that the first test at Oxford is athletic ability, 
the next, sociability, and the final, scholastic ability. When 
you have passed the first two you are the admiration of your 
friends; when you have shown yourself a scholar besides, you 
are the admiration of your college.—A Rhodes Scholar, in the 
Sunset Magazine. 


WISHED TO BE TRUTHFUL 
“There are several seats up forward in the car, sir,”’ said the 
conductor to the man who was hanging to a strap. | 
“No, thank you,” replied the strap-hanger; “I’m about to | 
write an article for the newspapers on the street-car indignities 
and I want to say honestly that I’ve ridden downtown six 
successive days hanging onto a strap!”—Vonkers Statesman. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





An Inspiration to Sociability 


(jurrick Club 
Ws lA 


“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 





Alfred E. Norris &8 Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 
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TOO STRONG TO WORK; TOO PROUD TO BEG, TOO HONEST TO STEAL 





CALIFORNI A—FOUR DAYS FROM | NEW YORK 
By NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 














CAROLINA-FLORIDA RESORTS—2ian, Birming- 


ham, and South- 
west. For Winter Resort Booklets and information, address, W. E. CONKLYN, G. E. P. A., 


1183 Broadway, New York. SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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Ales May Come 
And Ales May Go 


But EVANS’ 


Goes on Forever 








1908 


every hour during his illness some poor girl to 
whom he had given his seat in a car called and 
left flowers. 

“Geraldine,” whispered Charley, ‘will you 
marry me?” 

Geraldine shook her head. 

“T cannot,” she sighed, absently removing 
from the foot of the bed the hot-water bag she 
had placed there the week before. 

“Ts it because you love another?” 

“Do not ask me.” 

Not for a moment did this discourage Charley 
Loverly. 

“Ts it because I lent some money to the govern- 
ment?” he asked again. 

Geraldine smiled. 

“How can you!” she exclaimed. ‘“You know I 
never could criticise you for lending money to 
| the deserving poor.” 

“Then is it—but wait. Hand me that tele- 
® phone and leave the room for a moment.”’ 
i Geraldine complied. Placing the telephone to 
) his chest, Charley had a heart-to-heart talk with 
i headquarters. Then he rang for ice-water. 





VII 
One hour later Geraldine answered the call. 
“Have you heard the news?” asked Charley. 


THE KIRKWOOD 


on Camden Heights 
CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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An Ideal Winter Climate 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 


) Ye tp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


BERMUDA 


“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT” 


Only 45 hours from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec S. S. Co. 
(29 Broadway, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 

























'ng. Climate delightful throughout the winter. The well-known 
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While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 








He pointed to an evening paper. 

“You were afraid to marry me,” he whispered, 
“‘because Ralph Paydecker threatened if you 
did that he would kill me.” 

‘*Yes, dear.” 

“You forget that he was president of a Brooklyn 
bank and did not live in New York. He has 
just been put in jail for life. And now”—— 

Her head sank on his shoulder. 

“Darling,” she muttered, ‘I am yours. 


For- 


give me, won’t you? I was afraid he would be 
able to carry out his threat. I thought he lived 
in New York and was a friend of District Attorney 


, 


Jerome.’ 





* RS. ROGERS is a perfect slave to her hus- 
band.” 
“What does she do?” 
“Would you believe it? Every year, on his birth- 
day, she gets up in time to eat breakfast with him.” 
—News. 


There is no Score ‘‘just as good”’ as “ Rad-Bridge.” 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 


Seventy days. costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excursions 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 
Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
the Riviera, etc. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE ircitessiv: 


and attractive ever offered. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





Humorous—Dramatic-—Fascinating 


And quite unlike anything else you know are the 
novelettes in a Central American setting under the 
title of Cuentos Ticos. A new edition is just ready 
at 85c.—it has always been $2.00. Will send full 
description if you like—but you’re safe in ordering 
acopy. We’ll refund if you don’t like it. 


The Burrows Brothers Company 
Cleveland, O. 


You ought to have our rare book catalogues—just 













Paying the Lightening 
PARTY of American tourists who were com- 
fortably established in a hotel in Germany dis- 
covered a new contribution to “English as she is 
only this time they found it in the written 
word. The building had been recently wired for 
electricity and under the bulbs in each room direc- 


’ 


spoke,’ 


tions were posted in French, German and English. 
The French was irreproachable, the German nearly 
so. The English read as follows: 

“To open and shut the lightening electrical on, is 
requested to turn to the right hand. On going to bed 
it must be closed. Otherwise the lightening must be 
paid.” —Boston Herald. 





WIGHT ELMENDORF, in an illustrated lec- 

ture on the Panama Canal, which he delivered 
in Carnegie Hall, November 17, said that as near as 
he could make out the complaints of the quality of 
the food served to canal employees wére valid from 
the standpoint of the complainants. The Panama 
negro is constitutionally opposed to labor, and the 
food furnished to the laborers by the government 
is so much better than they had ever eaten before 
that it really makes them feel like working—hence 
the complaint.—Army and Navy Journal. 





ATIENCE : How did the report of Peggy’s en- 
gagement get out ? She saysshe hasn’t whispered 
it to a soul. 
PATRICE: No, she didn’t; she used a megaphone! 
— Yonkers Statesman 


Porlo Rieo 


The special tours of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every 
convenience, with only outside staterooms. They circle 
the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist's hotel during the entire 
trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is 
avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 


includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 Broadway, New York, or 





Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 
Send us your songs and instrumen- 
tal pieces for inspection. We arrange, 


SONGS compose, revise and publish available 


manuscripts. Write us to-day. 














Air-cooled engine—No freezing troubles. 





The Franklin does not stop for cold or snow. 
Light weight, 
with strength and high power— Not easily stalled. 


No water-cooled engine can be as efficient as a Franklin—winter or summer. 


WATER FREEZES AT 30°. Any minute some- 
thing. may burst. In winter a water-cooled motor 
is a nuisance, or out of commission. 

WATER.-BOILS AND EVAPORATES at 212° 
When it boils out of a water-cooling jacket, it be- 
comes aregular ‘‘hot-box.’’ Thetemperature jumps 


~ to 450°. The cylinder-oil burns and the pistons 


Power that youcanalways use. Trouble avoided. Dollars saved. 


16h. p. Runabout - - - 
16 h. p. Touring-car - ~ 


cs iad 


stick. You dare not run hot enough for full efficiency. 
A gas-engine makes power by turning gasoline in- 
to heat. The hotter you can run it without igniting 


your lubricant, the more power you get out of your. 


fuel. 





THE FRANKLIN ENGINE RUNS at a con- 
stant flange-temperature of about 350°—It has no 
danger-lines—It is-always too low to burn your 
lubticant; always hot enough to get the best possible 
work out of the gasoline. 

IN THE GREAT EFFICIENCY CONTEST 
the Franklin went 87 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline. 
The nearest competitor (water-cooled) went 48. 

Franklins have no water-pipes, pump, jacket, tank, 
radiator or water to lug. They are light-weight all 
through, combined with strength and high-power. 

This means: 


Reliable automobiling 365 days in the year. 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG, CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Write for the handsome and sensible Franklin catalogue. 


- $1750 
- $1850 


28h. p. Touring-car or Runabout - $2850 
42h. p. Touring-car or Runabout - 


Four-cylinder Landaulet - 
$4000 Six-cylinder Limousine - - 


Prices f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


+ ago Po Me . ice pe é Fe : ; “ eae : a 


. $4000. 
- $5200 ° 


January 9, 19 
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